BATH

baths. Queen Elizabeth complained of the smell of the com-
mon sewer which ran through the street. A pamphleteer com-
pared the Baths to ' the boilers in Fleet Street or old Bedlam,
for they have a reeking steam all the year '. John Wood says
that the baths were ' like so many bear gardens ; and modesty
was entirely shut out of them . . . dogs, cats, pigs, even human
creatures were hurl'd over the rails into the water, while people
were bathing in it'. None the less physicians continued to
recommend even royal personages to bathe in these very
unattractive baths, though one doctor in 1636 doubted whether
the water could ' be procured clean enough for drinking!J
Mr. Pepys, who visited Bath in 1668, remarks dubiously,
' Methinks it cannot be clean to go so many bodies together in
the same water.' The chief diversion of the town appears to
have been that of watching the bathers as they floated about in
their yellow canvas gowns, the ladies with little wooden trays
before them on which they placed their nosegay, handkerchief,
snuff-box and patches. Apart from bathing, the pleasures, as
Goldsmith said, were ' merely rural' and the few public
entertainments were marred by the c Gothic haughtiness' of
the visiting nobles who refused to mix with the c rustic and
vulgar' local gentry.

None the less, encouraged by the example of Queen Anne,
the fashionable world flocked increasingly to Bath,

Divine Hygenia's favoured child

Where pigs were once and Princes now are boiled!

It was at this time that Bath underwent that complete social
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